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FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 


VOLUME II. 
England. 1680-90. 


On the 6th of the Twelfth month, 1684, 0. S. 
[Feb. Gth, 1685,] Charles IL. died of a very 
short illness, having in his last moments mani- 
fested much penitence. He was succeeded by 
his brother, the Duke of York, under the title 
of James II., who immediately avowed himself 
a Catholic. William Penn, in a letter to Tho- 
mas Lloyd, wrote that the king and queen went 
publicly to mass at Whitehall, and that James, 
while Duke of York, concealed his sentiments to 
please his brother, but after his accession to the 
throne, he was open and above-board, which, 
says Penn, “ we like better on many accounts.” 
“| was with him,” he adds, “and told him so; 
but withal hoped we shouid come in for a share.” 
He smiled, and said he desired not that peacea- 
ble people should be disturbed for their reli- 
gion.” 

On the first day of his reign, the king, in 
council assembled at Whitehall, made a speech 
disclaiming all arbitrary principles in govern- 
ment, and promising protection to the Church of 
England, which gave great satisfaction to the 
nation. He soon received congratulatory ad- 
dresses from all parts of the kingdom, but it does 
not appear that, at this time, he received any 
from the Society of Friends; although there is 
in Hume’s History of England a fictitious one 
attributed to Friends, which must have been in- 
tended as a burlesque. 
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Their first address, dated 2d of the First 
month called March, 1685, was presented by 
George Whitehead, Alexander Parker, and Gil- 
bert Latey, being intended merely to bring be- 
fore the king the suffering condition of their 
members left in prison at the death of the late 
king. 

“To Kina JAMES THE SECOND :-— 


“ The humble application of the people called 
Quakers. 


“ Whereas it has pleased Almighty God (by 
whom kings reign) to take hence the late king, 
Charles the Second, and to preserve thee peace- 
ably to succeed, we, thy subjects, heartily desire 
that the Giver of all good and perfect gifts may 
please to endue thee with wisdom and mercy in 
the use of thy great power, to his glory, the 
king’s honor, and the kingdom’s good. And it 
being our sincere resolution, according to our 
peaceable principles and conversation, (by the 
assistance of Almighty God,) to live peaceably 
and honestly, as becomes true and faithful sub- 
jects under the king’s government, and a consci- 
entious people that truly fearand serve God, we 
do humbly hope that the king’s tenderness will 
appear and extend with his power to express the 
same, recommending to his princely clemency 
the case of our present suffering Friends hereto 
annexed.” wm 

This address was accompanied by a statement, 
showing that 1460 Friends, both men and women, 
were then prisoners for conscience’ sake in Eng- 
land and Wales.* The king received the peti- 
tion favorably, and seemed disposed to grant re- 
lief; but, soon after his accession to the throne, 
an insurrection, headed by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of Charles II., pro- 
duced much alarm, and engrossed the attention 
of the government. It was soon quelled by the 
king’s troops, and followed by a series of trials 
and executions, the most cruel and revolting that 
had for many generations been witnessed in 


England. 


* They were distributed as follows, viz. :—Bedford- 
shire 30, Berkshire 37, Bristol 103, Buckinghamshire 
19, Cambridgeshire 8, Cheshire 9, Cornwall 32, Cum- 
berland 22, Derbyshire 1, Devonshire 104, Dorset- 
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Geo. Whitehead had several interviews with si , 


the king; in one of which, being accompanied 
by Robert Barclay, they reminded him of the 
grievous sufferings to which Friends were still 
subjected, and alluded to the great relief they |i 
had for a short time experienced from the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence issued by the late king. 

The king answered, “I intended a general | 
coronation-pardon, but the reason why it was de- 
ferred was, because some persons, who are ob- | 
noxious by being in the late plot, would thereby | 
have been pardoned, and so might have come to 
sit in Parliament, which would not have been 
safe. But I intend that your Friends shall be | 
discharged out of prison. And for the Declara- 
tion of ’72, I was the cause of drawing up that 
Declaration, and I never gave my consent to the 
making of it void. It was the Presbyterians 
who caused it to be made void (or cancelled) in 
Parliament.” 

At length the king issued a warrant, dated 
15th of March, 1685-6, addressed to the attor- 
ney-general, Sir Robert Sawyer, requiring that 
all the people called Quakers who were in prison, 
or being prosecuted for not swearing, not coming 
to church, or non-payment of fines, shculd forth- 
with be discharged, and all their fines and for- 
feitures remitted. Through the diligence of 
George Whitehead, Gilbert Latey, and other 
Friends in London, this warrant was executed 
without delay; and upwards of thirteen hundred 
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sixteen years of age, he was, through the minis- 
try of George Coale and Charles Marshall of 
Bristol, “ brought into a more inward acquaint- 
ance with the work of Divine grace, and walk- 

ing in close obedience to it, a secret joy arose in 
his heart ; and he came, more and more, to feel 
the Lord’s presence, which he had sought and 
longed for, even from his childhood.” ‘In 
those days,” he writes, “I frequented meetings 
in the city of Bristol, where the most eminent 
Friends of this and other nations used to come ; 
and many heavenly meetings there were, (as well 
as in our country,) which were a great help and 
strength to me, for which I praise and magnify 
the worthy name of the Lord.” 

In the year 1678, he was cited to appear be- 
fore the Bishop’s court at Wells, for non- -payment 
of tithes. He appeared accordingly, and being 
questioned, he answered, that he could not com- 
ply with this demand, because, to pay tithes un- 
der this gospel dispensation, was to deny Christ, 
“who had put an end to the first covenant by 
establishing the second.” His case being kept 
before the Keclesiastical court for some time, 
they at length proceeded to excommunication, 
and under a writ from that oppressive tribunal, 
he was, in the year 1679, imprisoned at Ivel- 
chester. ‘Thus was I carried,” he says, “ from 
my father’s house, in the prime of my days, to 
be shut up in prison for conscience’ sake, and 
never returned again to inhabit there; but the 


prisoners, some of whom had for many tedious! Lord was with me, and took care of me, that I 


years been separated from their families, were 

restored to liberty and the enjoyments of domes- | 
tic life. There is no doubt that Wm. Penn ex- | 
erted a most important agencyin this great mea- 

sure of justice and mercy; for he possessed ex- 

traordinary influence with the king, and was al- 

most constantly employed in pleading the cause 

of the innocent and the oppressed. 

Among the many Friends released by the 
king’s pardon from a long imprisonment was 
John Whiting, who has left a circumstantial ac- 
e@unt of the persecutions endured by himself 
and others for ecclesiastical demands. He was 
born at Naylsay, in the county of Somerset, in 
the year 1656. His parents were exemplary 
members of the Society of Friends, and kept 
meetings in their house. Very early in youth, 
he felt “the reproofs of instruction ” from the 
Divine witness in his soul ; and, at twelve years 
of age, he entered into covenant with the Lord, 
endeavoring to lead a holy life. W hen about 


hice 13, Duhon 39, Ely 11, ay 10, ‘Cleneeiten. 
shire 66, ‘Hertfordshire 18, Herefordshire 1, Hunting- 
donshire 10, Kent 16, Lancashire 73, Leicestershire 37, 
Lincolnshire 12, London and Middlesex 66, Norfolk 52, 
Northampton 59, Nottinghamshire 6, Oxon 17, Shrop- 
shire 18, Somersetshire 36, Southampton 15, Stafford- 
shire 1, Suffolk 79, Surrey 29, Sussex 17, Warwick- 
shire 31, Westmoreland 5, Wiltshire 34, Worcester- 
shire 15, Yorkshire 279, Wales 30, Total, 1460. See 


Whitehead’s Christian Progress, 574, and Besse, Vol. I.| prisoned at Ivelchester under sentence of pre- 


had no cause to be discouraged.” 

He found thirty-three F riends in two prisons 
at Ivelchester, most of them for non-payment of 
tithes, some for not coming to church, and 
others for not swearing. The length of time 
they had been prisoners shows the relentless se- 
verity of their clerical persecutors. One man of 
eighty had been a prisoner thirteen years; three 
men had been prisoners nine years; fourteen, 
from four to six years; nine, about two or three 
years ; and six, less than one year. 

‘‘ After I was brought to prison,” writes John 
Whiting, “‘I was kept close for some time in a 
ward; but though under confinement, it was a 
fine refreshing time with me through the good- 
ness of God, who was near us; and many 
Friends came to visit us, which was a great com- 
fort to us; and glad I was when I could have 
liberty to go to the meeting at the Friery [pris- 
on], where most Friends were, and where meet- 
ings were kept.” The Quarterly meeting was 
usually held at the Friery in order that the pris- 
oners might have the privilege of attending, and 
enjoying the society of their friends. 

The imprisonment of Johu Whiting contin- 
ued six years and nine months, which he bore 
with Christian resignation, and employed part of 
the time in writing on religous subjects. At the 
date of his release, fifteen other Friends, im- 
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munire, excommunication, and attachments for 
tithes, were restored to liberty. Of these, two 
had been prisoners fifteen years ; two, ten years ; | 
one, nine years; one, six years; three, four 
years; and the others from one to three years. 
Among them was Christopher Holder, who had 
been one of the sufferers at Boston, as already 
stated. During the time of John Whiting’s de- 
tention at Ivelchester, thirteen Friends died 
prisoners there, most of them having been com- 


mitted, and long detained, for non-payment of 
tithes. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page. 5.) 


On my coming here from Albans, on the nine- 
teenth of the Third month before mentioned, I 
felt great fear to possess my mind, having at 
sundry times before spent about thirteen weeks 
in that city, mostly under a close exercise of 


spirit without an openness to say much in public j 
or private to obtain relief; so that to go thither | 


again appears to me like entering into a cloud, 
although I was secretly bound in spirit to pro- 
ceed ; but attending all the meetings as they 
came in course, I felt a gradual openness and 
strength to declare those things, which before 
had been sealed up, being now made sensible 
that every opening or vision, which the Lord is 
pleased to manifest to bis servants, are not for 
immediate utterance; but the Lord who gives 
judgment should be carefully waited upon, who 
only can shew, by the manifestation of bis 
heavenly light, the time when, and by the gen- 
tle putting forth of his arm of power, abilitates 
in the opening of his spirit, which giveth tongue 
and utterance to speak the word of Truth, in 
the demonstration of the spirit and power, that 
openeth a door of entrance in the hearts of them 
who hear. Our dear Lord said, for it ts not 
ye that speak; but the spirit of your Father, 
which speaketh in you. Mat. x. 20. 

Now as my service opened and strength increas- 
ed, I was invited by some to their houses to dine, 
who before looked on me with indifference ; but 
now said they should be glad to see me there to be 
more acquainted ; but as | felt on my first arri- 
val in this city a secret prohibition from going 
much from house to house without inward leave, 
so now the same restraint continued with me, 
lest by going to such places I might some- 
what contradict by example the precepts which 
truth had directed me to deliver in public, to wit, 
a life of self-denial and temperance in eating and 
drinking, with a steady inward attention to the 
teaching of the Spirit of Grace, in order to know 
an establishment of heart thereby, as being the 
certain duty of every follower of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


Thus I think I have seen that there is great 


need to be exceedingly careful, when the Lord 
is pleased to reach unto and convict disorderly 
walkers by instrumental means, that we do not 
lessen the weight of Divine reproof, by being 
familiar with such asif all was well; for they 
are apt to be fond of the instrument through 
whom they have been reached, and if by their 
fondling they gain the esteem of such a friend, 
it seems to heal them before their wounds are 
searched to the bottom; so that I rather chose 
retirement, and to live as private as I well could. 
Now I also saw, that if I had sought many ac- 
quaintance, and thereby beheld the conduct and 
behaviour of some in their families, my way 
would not have been so open as it now was. 

In many meetings the love and power of truth 
was felt by the humble derendent children, whose 
eyes were fixed on their Heavenly Helper, and 
at some of the last in London I had with an in- 
nocent boldness to appeal to Friends to bear wit- 
ness of the manner in which I had spent my 
time in that city; that I had not sought to be 
popular, nor endeavored to gain the praise of any, 
or the friendship of those who were not the real 
friends of truth, keeping in a good degree under 
the innocency and simplicity thereof; yet with 
a near affection I felt my spirit united to the 
children of the heavenly family amongst them ; 
but had never sought to steal their love from 
the great parent to whom they did belong ; my. 
prayer and heart’s desire having been, that there 
abode might be in the truth, and their affections 
placed on God, and the whole delight of their 
hearts to meditate in his holy law; that if through 
me as an instrument they had received any ben- 
efit, the praise might belong to the Lord the 
only supreme good; and if in future they did 
but love, fear and serve him, it was little to me 
whether they ever remembered that I had been 
amongst them. Nevertheless a participation of 
the love of God by the members of the true 
church, has taught them to know the com- 
munion of saints, and the deeply engraven 
unity of the one spirit, which makes them as 
epistles written in ove another’s hearts, which 
time or distance can never erase. 

Having spent first and last in London about 
twenty-three weeks, on the 9th of eighth mo. and 
sixth of the week, after a solid meeting at Grace 
Church-street, I felt myself at liberty to set my 
face homewards ; the same ship in which I came 
over, and the same captain, Stephen Mesnard, 
being now ready to go for Philadelphia, I went 
that night to Gravesend accompanied by about 
twelve Fricnds; the next morning we went on 
board the ship, where we had a precious uniting 
time, and then returned on shore to dine; after 
which my friend Samuel Fothergill and myself 
taking leave of our friends went on board again, 
and passed down the Thames to Margaret Bay, 
near the Isle of Thanet. On first day the eleventh 
we went to the Downs by Deal; though very 
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much indisposed in body, I enjoyed such 
quietude of mind that I was borne up and pre- 
served from repining. Samuel Fothergill, before 
mentioned, came over with me on a religious 
visit to Friends in America; and during our pas- 
sage, great nearness was between us; we held 
meetings constantly on the first and fifth days of 
the week; and landed near Wilmington in New 
Castle County on Delaware on the twenty-fourth 
of the Ninth montb (1754) in the forenoon. 

My brother William Brown, with our friend 
Joshua Dixon from the county of Durham in 
Great Britain, who was coming over also on a 
religious visit to Friends in these colonies, hav- 
ing embarked in another ship, which sailed some 
time before us, arrived likewise the same day, 
and quite unexpected to each other we met in 
this town to our mutual joy and satisfaction ; 
from whence, after dining, they with Samuel 
Fothergill proceeded up to Philadelphia, and I 
went home that evening, where I found a kind 
reception. 

In this visit I wasabsent from home four years 
and twelve days, having travelled by land about 
nine thousand one hundred miles, and attended 
about one thousand meetings, besides those in 
London and Dublin, (in which cities I spent 
near half a year,) and visited all the families of 
Friends in North and South Holland. 

Our Yearly Meeting for worship at Notting- 
ham was held in the week after I landed, and [ 
was greatly rejoiced to see many of my friends 
and acquaintance there. 

In the Eleventh month following I went up to 
the Quarterly Meeting in Philadelphia, and re- 
turned to ours at Concord, where also was Sam- 
uel Fothergill. It was a very large meeting, in 
which he was divinely opened in speaking to the 
state of Friends in his public ministry, and ser- 
viceable in the discipline ; he also attended our 
general meeting in the same month at London 
Grove, which was also large and profitable, then 
went towards Lancaster on his way to the south- 
ern provinces. 

I spent this winter mostly at and near home, 
at times attending some neighboring meetings, 
until towards the spring I took a small journey 
to seven or eight others. 

During my late travels in Europe, beholding 
the declension of many of the professors of truth 
from the ancient simplicity in habit and deport- 
ment, I sometimes was ready to cry out and say, 
O Pennsylvania! may thine inhabitants be for 
ever strangers to the vanities of the world, and 
the professors of truth keep their garments clean 
from the spots thereof, pride and superfluity of 
every kind; but now with sorrow of heart,I thought 
I beheld many of the youth in our society takiug 
their flight as into the air, where the snares of 
the prince of the power thereof are laid to catch 
them, some of whom being already so much en- 
snared to their unspeakable hurt, I knew them 


not otherwise than by their natural features and 
a family resemblance, their demeanor and habit 
being so exceedingly altered in a little more than 
four years; yet to my comfort I saw afew who, 
by walking in the Light, had escaped the wiles 
of satan and were growing in the truth. 

In the Fourth month (1755) I attended the gen- 
eral annual meeting at Duck Creek, also meetings 
at Little Creek and George’s Creek, the last of 
which was more open than I expected, several of 
other societies being there, who behaved orderly ; 
after which I spent most of the summer at home, 
diligently attending our meetings for worship 
and discipline, and had to observe that the gen- 
eral part of the members of our meeting were 
for some time remarkable in their care to come 
together near the hour appointed, and we had 
some precious opportunities, many of which 
were held in silence, wherein I often saw it to 
be a time of renewed visitation to many, which 
if not carefully improved would not be continu- 
ed very long, but that a more trying season 
would overtake us, (of which I was sometimes 
led to speak as truth opened) wherein the door 
of outward ministry would be more closed up 
which would prove the religion of the professors 
of truth, and manifest what they attended meet- 
ings for, whether to wait upon God for the spirit- 
ual bread, or on man for outward ministry. 

In the Ninth month I attended our Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, which was large and 
solid, wherein many weighty matters coming 
under consideration were concluded to satisfac- 
tion, that many Friends parted in a feeting sense 
of the overshadowing of the heavenly wing, with 
reverent thankfulness of heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTES AND REMARKS ON PLAINNESS 
AND MODERATION. 


Do Friends keep themselves and their chil- 
dren to plainness? Query. 

What are the advantages? Let the following 
anecdotes be considered, in connection with the 
reflections arising. 

A certain youth was kept to habits of plain- 
ness of dress and language, during his minority. 
His widowed mother died soon after. Subse- 
quently to this privation of maternal care and 
counsel, he changed his dress, and adopted the 
common fashion of a lappel coat, &c. ;—still, in 
general, retaining the plain language. In this 
state, he married, and settled in the city, having 
a family to provide for. Being a mechanic of 
industrious habits, his business prospered. He 
had frequent orders from a distance ; and often 
had to deal with strangers. A person from one 
of the southern States, called on him to do some 
work for him. After some inquiries about the 
article to be furnished, he directed him to make 
the work, and send it on to a place in the south- 
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ern States (which he named.) He then offered 
the cash to pay for it, which our mechanic pro- 
posed should be put into the hands of his agent : 
“No,” said the stranger, “I perceive you are a 
Quaker—-I am not afraid to trust you, though I 
know nothing about you; and here is $125.” 
The mechanic informed him he could not now 
tell what would be the exact price, as it was cus- 
tomary to charge by weight, which could not be 
ascertained till the work was done. ‘ No mat- 
ter,” said the applicant, “‘ make the article and 
send it on. If it amounts to more than this 
sum, let me know, and I will remit you the ba- 
lance. If less, you may return the overplus.” 
Thus they parted—the mechanic took the money. 
The article was made and sent on. The price 
amounted to a smaller sum than that paid. The 
balance is intended to be remitted, as soon as 
suitable opportunity offers. 

In this transaction, the hearing of the plain 
language inspired confidence, the very life of 
business ; the comfort of mercantile transactions. 
If a plain dress had, at first, met the eye, two of 
the stranger’s senses would have been called into 
action, instead of one, to produce this confidence. 
The association of the principle of honesty, with 
*‘plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel,”’ 
has becn purchased and transmitted down to us, 
as a people, by the integrity and uprightness of 
our forefathers. Whata pity, and what a loss, 
if by our departure from plainness, this confi- 
dence is lost! Not only, by sustaining the char- 
acter of a plain honest people, are we the imme- 
diate gainers, both in business and character, but 
the community at large are greatly benefitted by 
our example and intercourse. 

It may be objected, that hypocrisy, deception, 
and fraud, are practised under a plain garb and 
address. That some solitary cases of this kind 
have occurred, cannot be denied. But why have 
they occurred? Because of the confidence as- 
sociated with plainness. Hence, plainness of 
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was then requested to contribute to the expenses 
of the exhibition. This he declined, by ad- 
verting to his own debts and engagements, which 
ought first to be attended to. Thus, honesty 
and punctuality triumphed over the temptation 
to ostentatious parade, and expensive vanity. 

On being asked whether he thought the appli- 
eation to join in the procession would have been 
made to him, if he had worn a plain coat; he 
said “ no—he was pretty certain it would not.” 

This being admitted, it is obvious that a plain 
dress may be the means of preventing tempta- 
tions to folly, to vice, and to many evils arising 
from evil communications, which at this day 
mournfully corrupt good manners, and tend to 
sap the foundation of our social, civil, and reli- 
gious institutions. If a plain dress is forbidding 
to the enticements to evil, how important it is 
to an innocent mind to keep such a hedge about 
it! If we guard against the first outlets to ini- 
quity, the possession of virtuous principles and 
habits becomes more secure.—Friend’s Miscel- 
lany. 
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For the Children, 
THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


A young man who lived in Buckinghamshire, 
came on First-day to a town called Chinner, not 
far from the residence of the Ellwoods, having 
something to say to the minister of that parish. 
Being somewhat acquainted with the young man, 
Thomas went to hear him. He stood in the aisle 
before the pulpit all the time of the sermon, not 
speaking a word until it was ended ; and then 
spoke a few words to the priest, of which all that 
Thomas could hear was “ That the prayer of the 
wicked is abomination to the Lord :” and that 
“ God heareth not sinners.”” He said more than 
this, however, though Thomas did not hear what 
it was; but he was interrupted by the officers, 


speech and apparel has been resorted to asa} who took him before Walter Ellwood. 
cloak or counterfeit, by base, dishonest minds. | Thomas found they were going to take him there, 
But as Job Scott says, “ a counterfeit always im- | he hastened home to tell his father about it; and 


When 


plies a reality.” Hence, these very hypocrites | mentioned that the man behaved quietly and 
acknowledge the reality of the advantages of peaceably, not speaking at all until the minister 
plainness, and its associate, honesty ; and thus, | had done preaching; and then what he said was 
lacking the internal principle, they resort to the | short, and delivered without any passion or ill 
external marks. But their hypocrisy, deception ! language. 
or fraud, thus imposed upon the innocent, does| Accordingly, the officers soon made their ap- 
not alter the nature of the principles of honesty, | pearance, bringing the man with them, and charg- 
sincerity, openness, candor, and plainness of | ing him with making a public disturbance. Wal- 
dress and address, as the fruits of vital adher- | ter Ellwood asked them when he spoke? they an- 
ence to ‘doing justly, and walking humbly.’”’ | swered, ‘“‘ when the minister had concluded.” He 
The same mechanic was asked to join in the asked,what words he used ; this they could notagree 
exhibition of the parade, intended to be displayed ; in. He them asked if he had used any reviling 


on the day called Washington’s centennial birth- | 
day. He refused to attend the meeting of his 
craft, alleging that he did not approve the mea- 


language, and finding he had not, he dismissed 
the case, counselling the young man against mak- 
ing any trouble. 


| 


sure. On being asked his reason for this singu- 


Inthe Tenth month, 1659, the Ellwood family 
larity, he said he was a piece of a Quaker. 


He' paid another visit to the Penningtons. Walter 
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being desirous of acquainting himself with This last meeting confirmed the feelings 
Friends’ principles, they stayed several days; awakened at the first, and he became sensible 
and asa [wends’ meeting was appointed in the that he too had a place to fill, an allotted part to 
neighborhood, they were invited to attend, which perform. His general trouble and confusion be- 
they did. This meeting was held in a large hall | ginning to wear off, he saw that though he had 
of an old house, which once belonged to a gen-| mercifully been preserved from many evil things, 
tleman, but was now used asa farm-house. It} yet the spirit of the world had hitherto ruled in 
was named the Grove. Here were several | him, and led him into pride, vanity, superfluity, 
Friends, but none spoke except Edward Burrough. | and flattery. Now he found he must not only 
Thomas Ellwood was sitting next to him, and | abstain from indulgence in these things, but 
drank in his words with avidity, for they not;he must bring his very thoughts into sub- 
ouly reached his understanding, but warmed his! jection; knowing no guiding power save that 
heart. After the meeting concluded Edward | new law, the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. He 
Burrough went home with the Penningtons. The| felt he must first ‘ cease to do evil,’’ and then 
evenings were long; and the servants of the| ‘ learn to do well.” 
family, being Friends, were called in, and after} In those days, such as were called gentlemen 
sitting a while in silence, Edward Burrough| dressed in lace, ribbons, buttons, and rings. 
spoke again. But Walter Ellwood not agreeing | Their apparel was very gay and very inconveni- 
with him, raised some objections. James Naylor,} ent; their shoes were made with long points 
who was there, then took the subject up, and)turned up, and fastened to the knee by long 
spoke with such aclear understanding of it, that) ribbous; their clothes were trimmed with lace, 
Walter had nothing more to say. James and {their hair worn in long ringlets. These things, in 
Kdward then gently dropped the argument,| which Thomas had taken much delight, he was 
and they all withdrew to their respective cham-! now forced to lay aside : not that Friends adopted 
bers. any singular costume ; they retained that of the 
In the morning, Thomas, his father and | times, merely leaving off those parts which were 
younger sister prepared to return home: the older | of no use. The great Creator says, “ give me thy 
one (for he had two) had gone on to London from | heart,”’ and if we think we can give him our hearts, 
the Penningtons. All the way, Thomas, who| and yet give all our attention to the adorning of 
rode behind the coach on horseback, could hear | our persons, we shall find that this is impossible. 
his father and sister conversing pleasantly toge-| If our hearts are truly turned towards the Lord, 
ther, but he could not join with them, for his} it matters but little how the body is arrayed, so 
heart felt sad and very heavy, though he knew} that it is neat, clean and decent. When the 
not what ailed him. They reached home that} earlier Friends first associated together, persecu- 
night ; and next day Thomas went to hear the|tion after persecution roll-d upon them like the 
minister at Chinner preach; the last time,| waves of the sea; and to minds so engaged as 
as he says, he ever went to hear a salaried min-| theirs must have been, necessary clothing and 
ister. necessary food must have been all that was 
He now felt very desirous of attending a, needed. 
Friends’ meeting, and got his father’s man toin-| It is the mark of a mind unused to being filled 
quire if there was any in the neighborhood. He| with more important matter, to be much occupied 
heard of one about seven miles off, which Thomas! with this comparatively trivial subject. We 
concluded to attend: butas he did not like to be} sometimes find people who value themselves upon 
seen going toa Friends’ meeting, he took his}| dressing plainly even when they wear costly 
greyhound with him, as ifhe went out coursing. | stuffs. It appears to me that sometimes, when a 
When he came to the piace, and had put his| soul capable of noble things becomes debased by 
horse up at an inn, he was at a loss where to go; | the love of finery, our Creator, willing to test our 
and not’ wishing to inquire at the inn, he went) obedience, requires us to adopt a particularmode 
into the street. Here he had not been long be-\in order to conviuce our own minds which 
fore he saw a man riding up, that he remembered | we love best, our own selfish gratification, or 
having met at Isaac Pennington’s, and followed | obedience to the intimation revealed to us from 
him, concluding he was guing to meeting, as| above. If we feel so convinced, let us at once 
indeed he was. Thomas followed him into the| endeavor to crush all opposition to his will, being 
house, and sat down on the first empty chair he| assured it is for our own peace best that we 
came to; some of them looking at him, for he! should do so. 
was fashionably dressed, and had his sword by; But to return to Thomas Ellwood. When he 
his side. . . . . . . Samuel Thornton,| divested himself of his ornaments, which his 
who was present, spoke, and his words were very | father took, telling him he would keep them for 
suitable to Thomas’s case, so that he felt as if| him until he came to his reason again, he found 
they were directed to him. When the meeting| there was yet more for him to give up—which 
was over, he got his horse and hurried home, so} was his character as a polite gentleman. 
that his father might not notice his absence. It was the fashion to bow, sometimes siuking 
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on one knee, and to use the terms of ‘my mas- 
ter,” “ my lord,” “ my dame,” “ your servant,” 
and many others; and he who omitted them 
was considered as rough and ill-bred. Thomas 
being no man’s servant, could no longer imply 

he was, without violating the truth. And these 
principles made the Friends different in dress | 
and address from any other persuasion whatever. 

Thomas felt that he could do all that was re- 
quired of him, except change his manner towards 
his father: yet he had learned there was one 
nearer and dearer than even his father, and for 
his sake he had put his hand to the gospel plough, 

and should he now turn back ? 

While his mind was in this state, his father 
sent him to Oxford to attend to some business 
for him, and to bring him an account of what 
was going on there. Thomas felt it almost im- 
possible for him to go, as he should meet with 
many of his young comrades there. But as he 
had uever resisted his father’s will, he could not 
do so now. So he did not attempt to make any ex- 
cuse ; but ordering his horse to be got ready very 

early in the morning, he went to bed. Here as 
he lay upon his pillow there was a great struggle 
in his breast. He began to think how he should 
behave in court, and how he should dispatch the 
business upon which his father sent him. He 
had been accustomed to mect with many gentle- 
men there, and to be very merry with them; 
now he could not pull off his hat,—he could not 
bow, nor could he address them in the customary 
manner. He therefore prayed earnestly that he 
might be preserved through all the temptations 
of the day, and his mind becoming more easy, 
he fell asleep. 

Next morning he felt calm and quiet, yet 
afraid he should say something he ought not ; 
for he had been so accustomed to complimentary 
phrases without any meaning, that it was much 
more easy to say them than to remain quiet. As 
he rode along, he prayed again, “Oh my God, 
preserve me “faithful, whatever may befall me. 
Suffer me not to be drawn into evil, how much 
soever scorn and contempt may be cast upon 
me.” 

When he arrived at Oxford, he put up his 
horse, and went directly to the hall where the 
sessions were held, and had been there but a 
short time, before a little group of his acquaint- 
ance seeing him, came up to speak to him. One 
of these was a scholar in his gown, another a sur- 
geon of the city, the third a country gentleman 
whom Thomas had long known. When these 

came up, they all saluted him in the usual man- 


ner, pulling off their hats, bowing and saying 


‘* your humble servants, sir,” expecting, uo duubt, 
that he would do the same. But when they 


saw him standing still, moving neither cap nor 


knee, they looked at each other, much surprised 
and without speaking. 
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At length the surgeon, 
who stood near him, clapped his hand upun his, 
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shoulder, and smiling, said, “ What! Tom a 
Quaker?” To which he readily and cheerfully 

answered, “ Yes, a Quaker ;” and as the words 

passed from his mouth, he felt great joy spring 

up in his heart that he had strength given him 

jto confess himself one of those despised people. 

They stayed not long, but taking their leave in 

the same ceremonious manner, departed. 

After they were gone, he walked about the hall, 
and went up nearer the court, to observe what 
justices were on the bench, and what business 
they had before them. He went in fear, not of 
what they would or could do to him, but ‘lest he 
should be surprised into saying something which 
he ought not. It was not long before the court 
adjourned for dinner, and that time Thomas took 
to go to the clerk of the peace. As soon as he 
came to the room where he was, the clerk met 
and saluted him, and though he appeared some- 
what startled at Thomas’s carriage and behaviour, 
he made no remark, but behaved very respect- 
fully to him. 

Aftervoncluding his father’s business, he with- 
drew, intending to return home. But on look- 
ing into the street, from the inu where he had 
left his horse, he saw three justices standing in 
the way where he was to ride; and this brought 
afresh concern upon him. He was pretty sure 
they would stop him to inquire about his father, 
and feared they would not let him off. This 
doubting led him to contriving how he should go 
out without being seen, and as he knew the city 
pretty well, he thought of'a back way. Yet this 
did not seem right, and he stood a good while, 
hoping the justices would walk off, but they still 
continued there. At last, he persuaded himself 
to go the back way, which brought much trouble 
and grief on him, because he shunned the cross. 
He then felt willing to yield in all things, except 
bis deportment towards his father, and thought 
it might be right to make a difference between 
him and other men in this respect. So when he 
came home, he went to his father bareheaded, to 
give him an account of his business, and, behav- 
ing as usual, Walter found no fault with him. 

(To be continued.) 


—- ——,0r- 


THREE GOLDEN THREADS. 


To repress a harsh auswer, to confess a fault, 
or to stop, right or wrong, in the midst of self- 
defence, in gentle submission, sometimes requires 
a struggle almost like life and death ; but these 
‘three efforts are the golden threads with which 
domestic happiness is woven. Once begin the 
fabric with the woof, and trials shall not break 
or sorrow tarnish it. 


comical 
LOVE. 

It is the grand mistake of not a few gifted 

meu in these latter ages, when physical uature 

is so much studied, to imagine that the oir 
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and loveliness of the universe, its forces, its me- 
chanism, its laws, its well fitted proportions, 
will of themselves satisfy the soul. It will be 
found that all these, however fondly dwelt on, 
must, in the end, leave the same melancholy and 
disappointed feeling as the sight of a noble man- 
sion doomed to remain forever tenantless, unless | 
they lead on to love, and such love as can only 
be felt toward a living God.—J. M. Cosh. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO., 23, 1861. 





A general Conference on the subject of Edu- 
cation, and the establishment of a Boarding 
School, was held at Race Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on the 15th inst., in accordance 
with an invitation extended by the Committee 
appointed in 11th month last. Nearly 200 
Friends, from within the limits of all the Quar- 
terly Meetings belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, were in attendance. The Minutes of 
the Committee were read, and the Friends there- 
in appointed to distribute the Address saegueh 
by the Conferences held in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York Yearly Meetings, reported 
that the service had been attended to. 


ee 


It appeared from the reports that Conferences 
had been held within the limits of some of the 
Quarterly Meetings, in which the Address was 
read, and delegates were appointed by Minute 
to represent the views of the members, and 
some Friends from within the limits of all the 
Quarterly Meetings were prescnt, and _partici- 
pated in the proceedings. It was also stated 
that, in some neighborhoods, subscriptions for 
the object had been entered into. Satisfactory 
evidence was afforded that a deep interest in 
this important concern was felt by many of our 
members, and extracts were read from letters of 
Friends belonging to Baltimore and New York 
Yearly Meetings, bearing similar testimony. 

The present political and financial difficulties 
have prevented, in many neighborhoods, a sys- 
tematic effort to collect the necessary funds, but 
it was believed the time had now arrived to 
enter with zeal into the work. Subscription 
papers, which had been adopted by the joint 
Conference, were placed in the hands of Friends 
from each section for distribution among the 
members of the several Quarterly and Monthly 


Meetings, and the Half Year’s Meeting at Fish- 
ing Creek, and they are expected to report to 
an adjourned meeting of this Conference to be 
held on Third-day evening, 14th of 5th month 


next, at 8 o’clock—the week of our Yearly 
Meeting. 


The general interest felt in this subject has 
induced us to furnish this information, and we 
shall welcome to our columns any communica- 
tions from Friends of other Yearly Meetings 
which give an account of the progress of the 
concern within their limits. 


We append a copy of the subscription pa- 
per: 


‘“‘ For the purpose of establishing a FRIENDS’ 
BoarDING ScHoon, where our youth may re- 
ceive a liberal and guarded education, under the 
care of members of the Society ; where teachers 
can be educated and properly prepared to take 
charge of Schools in Friends’ neighborboods ; 
and where orphan children, and others whose 
circumstances require them to be sent from 
home, may be educated at a moderate expense, 
on the general plan indicated in the ‘ Address’ 
issued by members of the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, we, the 
subscribers, agree, and hereby bind ourselves, 
our exccutors and administrators, to pay the 
sums opposite to our respective names ; five 
dollars per share of twenty-five dollars each 
to be paid when seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars shall be reliably subscribed and the Asso- 
ciation is organized, and five dollars per share 
every six months thereafter until the whole is 
paid.” 


ee 
We would suggest to our correspondents to 
retain copies of the manuscripts they wish to 


preserve, as it involves too much labor for the 
publisher to return them. 


-_——___——.-~¢9>-— 


MarriepD,—With the approbation of Shapaqua 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the house of Jobn Jay, 
Quinby, North Castle, West Chester County, N. Y.. 
Epwarpb 8S. Quinpy to Exiza F. Quinsy, daughter oi 
the late Isaiah Quinby. 





, On the 27th of 12th mo., 1860, with the 
approbation of West Grove Monthly Meeting, Mar- 
SHALL Baity to Hannan Jane Way, both of Chester 
County, Pa. 


——__--—~0——- — —___ 


Diep,—Third mo. 6th, 1861, James Bonner, aged 78 
years, an Elder of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 





, At Milton, Saratoga County, N. Y., the 9th 
of 12th mo., 1860, of cancer, Lucy H., wife of Tidde- 


man Vail, in her 65th year; a member of Galway 
Monthly Meeting. 


ee 
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Dizp.—At the residence of her son on the 2l\st 
of Second mo., 1861, Mary Steerer, widow of Ne- 
bemiah Sleeper, in the 83d year of her age, a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, In Burlington, New Jersey, 11th mo. 15th, 
1860, after a painful illness, Toomas Hopxins, in the 
72nd year of his age. 

He was strongly impressed at an early age, with 
the great importance of a religious life, an@ a prepa- 
ration fora never ending eternity. He was led to the 
daily practice of those Christian duties which enabled 
him in his last illness to say, ‘ Although my physical 
sufferings are very great, my mind is tranquil, and I 
feel the assurance of a happy immortality.’? His re- 
mains were interred on the 19th inst., in Friends’ 
burying ground at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


2d mo. 24th, of typhoid fever, 
Puittip Reese, aged about 60 years. He was amem- 
ber of Fishing Creek Mouthly Meeting of Friends. 


—, At her husband’s residence, Harford Co. Md- 
Exizapertu, wife of Robert Hollingsworth, in the 69th 
year of her age; an elder and member of Littlefalls 
Monthly Meeting. The patience and submission with 
which her sufferings were borne, were living testimo- 
nies of the work of faith; may her example stimulate 
us to faithfulness in the performance of every good 
word and work. 


——, Marsuatt Batty, son of Rachel Baily, of Ches- 

ter Co., Pa. He was almost instantly killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a pistol, on the morning of the 2d 
inst. He occupied Wilson’s Mill, in East Nottingham 
township. Inthe morning of that day,while loading an 
Allen’s revolving pistol, for the purpose of shooting 
ata mark, it was prematurely discharged, the ball 
entering at the inner corner of the right eye, passing 
upwards through the head and hat, inflicting a fatal 
wound, and lodging in the ceiling above. He had a 
few minutes previously left the house in company 
with Walton Martin, an apprentice, went into the 
mill and Walton went to the barn, In a few minutes 
the report of a pistol was heard in the mill, when upon 
persons going in, he was found nearly lifeless on the 
floor, and died in a few minutes after. 
He was 29 years of age and was very highly esteem- 
ed. He leaves a young wife, to whom he had been 
married but a few weeks. His remains were taken to 
the house of his mother, near Marlborough, where his 
funeral was attended on the 4th instant by a large 
concourse of friends and acquaintances, 


_—- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MICROSCOPICAL DISCOVERIES. 


The discoveries which the microscope has re- 


vealed in modern times have effected in various 
departments of science many highly important 
changes, “ opening | out entirely new paths of 
scientific research ;’ 
perfection to which the powers of this instru- 
ment have been brought, that its revelations 
have unfolded to the eye of the naturalist a 
world of stupendous wonders, which, until a 
comparatively recent date, had remained entirely 
unknown ; and the more the appliances of art, 
with mathematical precision, are brought to cor- 
rect errors hitherto unnoticed, still more are new 
objects presented calculated to excite astonish- 
meut and admiration; and although absolute 
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* and such isthe degree of 
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perfection in any instrument which is the pro- 
duct of human skill is unattainable, yet we may 
reasonably expect that for the microscope a mach 
greater approximation to this end is possible, 
and that subsequent improvements in its powers 
will doubtless disclose yet undiscovered creations. 

There is no department in Nature that does 
not abound with objects which will abundantly 
repay the inquirer in his investigations ; and if 
his mind is properly balanced in the scale of 
truth, he will find at every step of his progress 
enough to awaken conviction that there is 
throughout animated nature a simplicity of ar- 
rangement and symmetry of all the parts, which 
could only have been conceived by that Mind 
infinite in wisdom and matchless in design. In 
almost every pool or stream of water there is a 
world of animated forms, altogether invisible to 
the unassisted ‘eye, and however perfect and 
beautiful this organ, yet when the microscope is 
brought to its aid, then is revealed the apparent 
profuseness of life, minute thougheit be, sportive 
and active and in the full enjoyment of exist- 
ence, in all its novel and diversified forms. And 
the question might be propounded, why is this 
diversity and immense profusion of life ? and for 
what bencfit can these minute forms of living 
creatures be, since by our unaided vision we 
should forever remain in entire ignorance of their 
existence? In querying thus, however, we query 
unwisely. Man is a fiuite being—all the powers 
of his mind have a limited scope for exercise, 
and are consequently able to grasp or comprehend 
that only which is within this limitation. The 
whole phenomena of life is a mystery which he 
cannot fathom, and although he may trace, from 
the most complex system of orgauization, both 
of animal and veyetable, an almost unbroken 
chain of connection down to the simplest zoo- 
phyte that stands on the very confines of the two 
great natural kingdoms, yet here he must stop, 
as he finds he has now arrived ata point in 
which is presented a difficulty insurmountable, 
and his finite powers are altogether inadequate to 
solve it, namely, the question, where begins ani- 
mal life, or where does the vegetable end ? 

An example may be given to illustrate in 
some degree the difficulties by which the ap- 
proximate determination of this question is sur- 
rounded; and information thus far can only be 
acquired by tracing the life-history of the indi- 
vidual throughout its successive stages of de- 
velopment. In some situations, particularly in 
shallow ponds of fresh water or where the water 
has a very sluggish movement, a remarkable ob- 
ject of a globular form may be detected, which 
to the unassisted eye appears to be about one- 
thirtieth of an inch in diameter. A glass jar, 
containing a portion of the water in which it 
abounds, when held up and viewed by transmit- 
ted lizht, will be found to contain these objects 
in such profusion as to give the fluid an un- 
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usually green color. This object, known under 
the name of Volvox globator, or “ globe animal- 
cule,” is one of peculiar interest to the micro- 
scopist, as it seems to occupy a position between 
the animal and vegetable, though in no wise 
bearing a resemblance to the zoophyte. It is 
now generally believed to belong to an order in- 
cluding the lowest types of vegetable existence, 
although, if activity and continual rotary or roll- 
ing movement were evidence of animality, facts 
might seem to contradict the theory of its vege- 
table character. In many of the lower forms of 
vegetation this animal-like movement is plainly 
discernible, and objects of this class are still re- 
garded by the distinguished microscopist, Ehren- 
berg, ag belunzivg truly to the animal kingdom— 
a view, however, which is refuted and discarded 
by the careful investigations and discoveries 
made by others of unquestionable authority. 

The Volvox is an object of great beauty when 
examined by the microscope, and while in a 
healthy state, js observed to have a sliding or 
rolling motiva almost continually. The exter- 
nal covering is exceedingly thin and transparent, 
enveloping a pellucid substance which is per- 
vaded throughout with reticulated thread-like 
filaments, and containing several (sometimes 
many) green spots or nucle’, varying in size, 
which under a high magnifying power exhibit 
much the same appearance as the other parts. 
I give but a cursory notice of this interesting 
organism, referring the reader to the admirable 
and elaborate account by Carpeuter, in his work | 
‘Qn the Microscope and its Revelations.’”’ Not- 
withstanding the characters of this anomalous 
form of life have been faithfully studied, and 
many interesting results obtained respecting its 
life-history, it still seems to be, by some distin- 
guished naturalists, a question yet undetermined, 
whether enough bas really been established, suf- 
ficiently satisfactory, to place beyond doubt the 
presumptive evidence that it possesses an organi- 
zation in strict couformity with the characters 
peculiar to a// those minute and simple forms of 
vegetable life with which we are acquainted. 

The myriads of minute organized forms to 
which I have but briefly referred, have doubtless 
an important work assigned them; and although 
their individual labors may indeed be minute 
beyond our conceptions, yet in the aggregate 
they may be vast and efficient in sub-erving 
great and import: unt ends in the grand economy 
of nature; aud in presenting the subject i in this 
light, wany illustrations might be adduced from 
microscopical research, leading the mind to ra- 
tional conclusions, whereby it fails not to per- 
ceive beauty, grandeur and perfection in the 
wise arrangements of nature, that He who irsti- 
tuted these arrangements hath formed nothing 


in vain, and that the evidences of his goodness 


H. J. 


are impressed upon all his works. 
Westchester, Pa., 3d mo. 11, 1861. 


TELLIGENCER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Having been permitted to make the following 
extract from a private letter written a few weeks 
since in reply to the query of what the writer 
thought of our present national difficulties, I feel 
a liberty, without waiting for the consent of the 
author, to send it to you, believing that many of 
the readets of the Intelligencer will be interest. 
ed in the forcible manner in which the subject 
is treated. T. 


3mo. 12th, 1860. 


“T feel somewhat unable to say much ‘in re- 
gard to our present national troubles,’ not having 
read the newspapers, since early in 10th month 
last. * * * Being desirous of cultivating peaceful 
feelings towards all my fellow creatures, accounts 
of strife and contention, crimination and re-crim- 
ination, with which our political journals 
were so abundantly teeming, were neither in- 
structive nor gratifying, but rather depressing 
and painful, and I felt privileged to decline read- 
ing them while such a state of things continued. 
I intend, however, to read Lincoln’s inaugural 
address, which I hope may breathe the language 
of the true patriot and conservative statesman. 

I have a full belief that we are in a world over 
which there is a holy and omnipotent moral 
Governor, a Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
and I think He is about to cause His power to 
be felt among us, and His attributes and agency 
more generally acknowledged. As a nation we 
have experienced unex ampled prosperity. This, 
instead of filling our hearts with gratitude and 
humility as it should have done, has filled them 
with pride and self-sufficiency, holding in derision 
the idea that there is any higher law than the 
Cunstitution of the couutry. 

Now there are some deep and dark national 
sins for which we have tosettle. The iniquitous 
manner in which Texas was wrested from Mexi- 
co, the extension of slavery into territory 
previously free, the arrogant and presumptuous 
national bearing manifested towards foreign 
countries, the vast amount of corruption and fraud 
developed by the Congress investigating com- 
mittees of last session in almost every depart- 
ment of Government, constitute a catalogue of 
crimes so long and fearful and with a constant 
increase too, that remembering God is just, and 
these must all be accounted for, it is in my view 
to be regarded as rather a matter of rejoicing 
than otherwise, that we are so soon arrested in 
our dowuward career. As our goverment was 
being adminstered, and with its tendencies, it was 
not worth preserving. Bad men (politically) 

had too generally obtained the control of things, 
and had become so strongly fortified in power, 
that they could not be removed, seemingly, 
without a convulsion. Such men can produce 
ruin, but they cannot repair it. There is still a 
vast number of good men and true, in our coun- 
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try; but they have been kept down by the ac- 
tors in the foul political game that has been 
playing. These will now rise into prominence, 
and be called into our national and State Coun- 
cils, to repair the wreck that has been pro- 
duced by mal-administration, while the chief au- 
thors of these disasters will sink into insignificance 
and infamy. We will in all probability have to 
endure some suffering first, perhaps a good deal; 
but suffering wisely consequent upon evil doing, 
and designed for our improvement, I am sorry 
to have to believe, will fall wndeservedly on too 
few of us. I am willing to take my share. Much 
as many of us were opposed to the war with 
Mexico, and the attendant acquisition of Texas 
and California, we had too generally quietly ac- 
quiesced in the injustice, and permitted our con- 
sciences to be soothed by the prosperity induced 
by the millions of gold annually added to the 
treasures of the country. But God does not forget. 
A great and wilful wrong, by an individual ora 
nation, must, sooner or later, bring suffering ; 
and the more speedily this succeeds the wrong 
that produced it, the greater is the ground for 
hope of the purifying and salutary influence it 
is designed and calculated to produce. 

[ believe there is sufficient health in the body 
of the nation to sustain the malady, awful as it 
is, that has been permitted to be engendered, and 
be restored again to vigurous health, with an in- 
crease of wisdom and experience from what it 
has suffered, that will warn it to guard vigilant- 
ly against a similar infection in future.” 

a 


A FABLE. 


“Ifa man dic, shall he liveagain? All the days 
f my appointed time will I wait till my change come.” 
Job xiv. 14. 

“et me hire you as a nurse for my poor chil- 
dren,” said a butterfly to a quiet caterpillar, who 
ras strolling along a cabbage leaf in her odd, 


lunbering way. ‘See these little eggs,” con- 


tinued the butterfly. “I dont know how long it! 


will be before they come to life, and I feel very 
‘ick and poorly; if I should die, who will take 
care of my poor baby butterflies when [ am gone? 
Will you, kind, mild, green caterpillar? But 
you must mind what you give them to eat, cater- 
pillar ; they cannot of course live on your rough 
food. You must give them early dew and honey 
from the flowers; and you must let them fly 
about only a little at first, fur of course one can- 
uot expect them to use their wings properly all 
at once. Dear me! it is a sad pity you cannot 
fy yourself. But { have no time to look for an- 
vther nurse now, so you will do your best, I hope. 
Dear! Dear! I cannot think what made me 
come aud lay my eggs on a cabbage-leaf! What 
apace for young butterflies to be born upon! 
Still you will be kind, will you not, to the poor 
little cnes? Lere take this gold dust from my 
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wings as a reward. Oh! how dizzy [am! Cat- 
erpillar, you will remember about the food” — 

And with these words the butterfly closed her 
eyes and died ; and the green caterpillar, who 
had not the opportunity of saying yes or no to 
the request, was left standing alone by the side 
of the buttertly’s eggs. 

‘‘A pretty nurse she has chosen, indeed, poor 
lady !” exclaimed she ; ‘‘ anda pretty business I 
have in hand! Why her senses must have left 
her, or she never would have asked a poor crawl- 
ing creature like me to bring up her dainty little 
ones. Much they will mind me, truly, when 
they feel the gay wings on their backs and can 
fly away out of my sight whenever they choose! 
Ah! how silly some poor people are, in spite of 
their painted clothes, and the gold dust on their 
wings !”” 

However, the butterfly was dead, and there lay 
the eggs on the cabbage-leaf, and the green cat- 
erpillar had a kind heart, so resolved to do her 
best. But she got no sleep that night, she was 
so very anxious. She made her back quite ache 
by walking all night long round her young char- 
ges for fear any harm should happen to them; 
and in the morning says she to herself: “ Two 
heads are better than one ; I will consult some 
wise animal upon the matter and get advice. 
How should a poor crawling caterpillar like me 
know what to do without consulting my betters !”” 

But still there was a difficulty ; whom should 
the caterpillar consult? There was the shaggy 
dog who sometimes came into the garden. But 
he was so rongh! He would most likely whisk 
all the eggs off the cabbage-leaf with one brush 
of his tail if she called him nearer to talk to 
him, and then she should never forgive herself. 
There was the tom-cat, to be sure, who would 
sometimes sit at the foot of the apple-tree ; bask- 
ing himself and warming his fur in the sunshine ; 
but he was so selfish and indifferent, there was 
no hope of his giving himself the trouble to 
think about the butterfly’s eggs. 

“‘T wonder which is the wisest of all the ani- 
mals | know,” sighed the caterpillar in great 
distress ; and she thought and thought till at 
last she thought of the lark, and she fancied 
that because he went up so high, and nobody 
knew where he went to, he must be very clever, 
and know a great deal; fur to go up very high, 
which she could never do, was the caterpillar’s 
idea of perfect glory. 

Now in the neighboring cornfield there lived 
a lark, and the caterpillar sent a message to him 
to beg him to come and talk to her:—and when 
he came, she told himaliher difficulties, and asked 
him what she was to do to feed and rear the little 
creatures so different from herself. “ Perhaps you 
will be able to enquire, and hear something 
about it next time you go up so high,” observed 
the caterpillar timidly. 

The lark said, “ perhaps he should,” but he 
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it out in time ;” and the lark flew away, for he Jeaf. The 
did not want to stay and contest the point withf*té- 
his friend. os | 
“T thought the lark had been wise and kind’ge"t, = 
observed the mild, green caterpillar, once mo — ™ 
beginning to walk round the eggs, “but I find hf" 7 
is foolish and saucy instead. Perhaps he weng*Y * an 
up too high this time. And it is a pity whe below on 
people who soar so high are silly and rude never. the ad 
theless! Dear! I still wonder who he segp!¢ ae 
and what he does up yonder !” butterfly 


did not satisfy her curiosity any further. Soon 
afterwards, however, he went singing upwards 
into the bright, blue sky! By degrees his voice 
died away in the distance, till the green caterpil- 
lar could not hear a sound. It is nothing to say 
she could not see him, for, poor thing, she never 
could see far at any time, and had difficulty in 
looking upwards at all, even when she reared 
herself up most carefully, which she did now; 
but it was of no use, so she dropt upon her legs 
again, and resumed her walk round the butter- 














fly’s eggs, mumbling her bit of cabbage-leaf now “T would tell you, if you would believe me; on h 
and then as she moved about. said the lark descending once more. ' aie 
“What atime the lark has been gone,” she a 


‘¢] believe every thing I am told !’’ reiterateif§ che said, 
the caterpillar, with as grave a face as if it wen But h 
a fact. dering, a 

‘** Then I will tell you, something else !” crief® And v 
the lark; ‘ for the best of my news remains beffto die ag 
hind ; you will one day bea butterfly yourself.” «Tha 

“ Wretched bird !” exclaimed the caterpillar] can tre 
“you jest with my inferiority—now you ang—Scofti. 
eruel as well as foolish. Go away! I wil 
ask your advice no more.” 

**T told you, you would not believe me,”’ criei 
the lurk, nettled in his turn. 


cried at last, “ I wonder where he is just now? I 
would give all my legs to know! He must have 
flown up higher than usual this time I do think.” 
How I should like to know where it is he goes 
to, and what he hears in that curious, blue sky ! 
He always sings in going up and coming down, 
but he never lets any secret out. He is very, 
very close !’ 

And the green caterpillar took another turn 
round the butterfly’s eggs. 

At last the lark’s voice began to be heard 
again. The caterpillar almost jumped for joy, 


: : ee 
and it was not long before she saw her friend tl “I es ee thing I a = oe — 
descending and hovering over the cabbage bed. } “’° ee ae ee a I sa 


< 7 “i : Sa » thik 26% asoni . . s}j 
«“ News, news, glorious news, friend caterpil- every thing it is reasonable for me to believe 


> ' ie .~t.* But to tell me that butterfly’s eggs are caterpil- 
lar !” sung the lark, but the worst of it is you Jy 5°88 P 
won’t leillatic: aes > lars, and that caterpillars leave off crawling, gel I . 
” e . . " - { 
“T believe every thing I am told,” observed wee and become butterflies !-—Lark ' you are The 
the caterpillar hastily. wise eae believe these things, for you A 
Te 0 , ‘ . J <now it 1s lmpossible . 
those Ktle cretuses are to eat? and ihe ls |" know no such thing,” said the lark, ware) 1b 
‘ e cre: S % eat,”’ anc ‘ + *timlies “0 sa ll ai 
nodded his beak towards the eggs. ‘* What do ly, “ whether I eee ce ae — Th 
you think it is to be? Guess.”’ org? SP on a Gop T ie t vas ys avail I 
ees si Al all many wonderful things now no reason wh 
cae and a out of Sowers U am afteid,” ins should not be more. O! caterpillar: Fro 
said the caterpillar. Sete Te . ; h 
“No such thing, old lady! Something you —— are thin, get —— — cubbog Th 
can get at quite easily.” leaf you call anything impossible. k 
“T can get at nothing quite casily but cabbage | _ “‘ Nonsense ” shouted the caterpillar, Bh, Ot 
leaves,’’ murmured the caterpillar. know what is possible and what is not possible 1 
“ Excellent, my good friend,” cried the lark according to my experience and capacity as wel! Th 
exultingly ; you have found it out—you are to | 8 you do. Look at my long green body ané 4 
feed them with cabbage-leaves.”’ these endless legs, and then talk to me about Pe 
“ Never,” said the caterpillar indignantly.” having wings, and a painted feathery coat: “ 
“Tt was their dying mother’s last request that I | Fool! ; —— 
should do no such thing.” “ And fool you! you would-be wise caterpillar; 
“Their dy ing mother knew nothing about the | cried the indignant lark. ‘ Fool! to attempt to 
matter,” persisted the lark. “ But why do you reason rear you eget srs pt De 
ask me, and then disbelieve what I say? You| you not hear how my song swells with rejoiciog® =p. 
have neither faith nor trust.’ as I soar upward to the mysterious wonder-world ee 
“QO! I believe every thing I am told,” said above! O! Caterpillar ! what comes to you ase 
the caterpillar. from thence receive as I do, upon trust.” pearar 
“¢ Nay, but you do not,” replied the lark; “ you “That is what you call”’—* Faith,” inter§ ripe 


won’t even believe me about the food, yet that is | rupted the lark. collec 
but the beginning of what I have to tell you.| ‘ How am [ to learn faith ?” asked the cater-} There 
Why, caterpillar, what do you think these little | pillar. At that moment she felt so;nething ff thous 
eggs will turn out to be?” her side; she looked round; eight or ten little In B 

‘‘ Butterflies to be sure,” said the caterpillar. | green caterpillars were moving about, and had 


; lectin 
“Caterpillars,” sung the lark, ‘ and you'll find | already made the show of a hole in the cabbage 


believe 
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eggs | 


Shame and amazement filled our green friend’s 
heart, but joy soon followed: for as the first 
wonder was possible, the second might be so too! 
“Teach me your lesson !’’ lark, “she would 
say; and the lark sang to her of the wonders 
below on earth and in the heavens above. And 


Bthe caterpillar talked all the rest of her life to 


her relatives of the time when she would be a 
butterfly ! 

But none of them believed her. She never- 
theless had learned the lark’s lesson of faith ; 


find when she was going into her chrysalis grave 
@ she said, ‘1 shall some day be a butterfly |” 


But her relations thought her head was wan- 


Bidering, and said “ poor thing!” 


And when she was a butterfly and was going 
to die again she said :— 
“T have known many wonders ; J have faith, 


Bl can trust even now for what shall come next.” 


—Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 
~ te 
HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW, 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through the marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ; 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I beard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night 
Like some old poet’s rbymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air, 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night; from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ; 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 
And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ; 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, thethrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night. 


ee 
THE INSECT WORLD. 


Professor Agassiz says, that more than a life- 
time would be necessary to enumerate the va- 
rious species of insects and describe their ap- 
pearance. Meiger, a German, collected and de- 
scribed six hundred species of flies, which he 
collected in a district of ten miles circumference. 
There have been collected in Europe twenty 
thousand species of insects preying on wheat. 
In Berlin, two Professors are engaged in col- 
lecting, observing and describing insects and 
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| their habits, and already they have published 


five large volumes. upon the insects which attack 
forest trees. 


—_----—~+0m—- 


HAVE LIVE FROGS AND TOADS EVER BEEN 
FOUND IN SOLID STONE ? 


An opinion has long been prevalent, that frogs 
and toads are often found alive in solid rock ata 
great depth from the surface of the earth. The 
statements of many popular writers on natural 
history have tended very much to confirm this 
opinion. They have detailed a number of ap- 
parently well-attested instances of this kind, and 
declared that, however improbable they might 
appear to be, they could not resist the creditable 
evidence by which they were supported. Para- 
graphs are constantly occurring in the news- 
papers, recording fresk instances of this pheno- 
menon ; and even so late as the 20th of July 
last, two cases were inserted in the Dum/fries 
Courier—the one of a frog of an extraordinary 
size having been found at Ingleton coal. works, 
at the depth of 368 feet; and the other ofa 
toad, dug from the solid stone, 80 feet from the 
surface, within a tunnel then in the course of 
formation in the neighborhood of Bangor. The 
nature of the animals themselves seems also to 
favor this belief. It is well known that they 


remain in a state of torpidity during the winter, 


and that they are capable of living a long period 
without either food or air. The consequence has 
been, that people in general seem to give implicit 
credence to every statement on this subject, and 
are no more disposed to call it in question than 
to discredit the best established physical or his- 
torical fact. Now, with all due deference to the 
general opinion and the great names by which it 
is supported, it may be confidently asserted, that 
there are good grounds for regarding it altogether 
as a gross popular delusion. In order to prove 
this assertion, let attention be first paid to the 
nature of the evidence, on the authority of which, 
instances of this supposed phenomenon have 
been published to the world. Most of the cases 
detailed by natural historians are said to have 
occurred in foreign countries, and at a remote 
period; and therefore it is quite impossible now 
to verify them, and it is even no easy matter to 
ascertain the particulars of those recorded in 
newspapers. Very rarely are these accounts 
vouched for by the name of any responsible per- 
son who has been an eye-witness of the alleged 
fact, and of whom due inquiries might be made. 
In general, the designation of some obscure 
quarry or coal-pit is only given, the exact locality 
of which it is difficult to discover. Great pains 
have, however, been taken by not a few scientific 
men to arrive at a correct conclusion on the sub- 
ject, and the result has been a thorough convie- 
tion on their minds, that the whole of the re- 
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corded cases of this extraordinary phenomenon 
are utterly fullacious and unfounded. 

In illustration of this, reference may be briefly 
made to two or three cases which were subjected 
to a searching investigation by a gentleman of 
Evivburgh. About three years a para- 
graph appeared in the Scotsman newpaper, af. 
firming that a live toad had been found imbedded 
in the limestone of Burdiehouse Quarry, situated 
about four miles south of the Scottish metropolis. 
This gentleman went instantly to the spot, and 
inquired of the workmen if they had recently 
discovered a live toad in the limestone. They 
answered that they had neither found it nor seen 
it themselves, but they had been told that a mass 
of limestone had fallen from a cart while pro- 
ceeding along Nicolvon Street, Edinburgh ; and 
that a live toad had been found among the frag- 
ments on the ground. No cavity, so far as they 
had heard, had been seen in which the animal 
had been inclosed, and they were inclined to 
think with the ge ntle man, that the existence of | 
a live toad ina ‘piece of stone that had been sub- 
jected to the intense heat of a lime-kiln, was the 
height of absurdity and improbability. There 

can be no doubt that the animal had either been 
previously in the cart and overturned by the fall | 
of the piece of limestone, or had been crawling 
on the ground near the spot on which the lime- 
stone fell. 

The next case to which his attention was 
called, was detailed in a Stirling newspaper. It 
was there reported that, during the formation of | 
the railway tunnel at Falkirk, a live toad had 
been found in the stone, of a species different 
from any now existing. He immediately repaired 
to the spot, accompanied by twelve other scienti- 
fic gentlemen. The workmen were strictly in- 
terrogated, when it came out that, in conducting | 
their operations, a large quantity of diluvium | 
had been disengaged from the surface, and had 
rushed from the excavation below. On clearing | 
away the rubbish, a live toad was found, which, 
at the time the mass was precipitated, was no | 
doubt either crawling on the ground, or snugly 
ensconced in some of its concealed haunts near 
the surface. The party returned to Edinburgh, 
thoroughly convinced that in this case, at least, 
a gross imposition had been attempted on the 
credulity of the public. The same gentleman, 
when on a visit to Huddersfield, in England, a 
few years ago, was one day waited on byt a young 
friend of his, the son of an extensive landed 
proprietor in the neighborhood of that town, who 
apprised him of the wonderful fact, that some 
laborers in a quarry belonging to his father had 
discovered a frog ata great depth in the solid 
rock. On the Edinburgh gentleman expressing 
some doubt of this fact, the young man said that 
the truth of it was not to be questioned, as the 
workmen were persons of excellent character, 
and their veracity was not to be impeached ; and 


ago, 





| 
| 


he stated further, that he had drawn up an w, 
count of the discovery, which he intended 
publish in a Huddersfield newspaper. The ge 
tleman from Edinburgh requested his friend, 
previous to his doing so, to accompany him t 
the quarry, that he might put a few questions ti 
the workmen. They accordingly proceedej 
thither, and inquired of the laborers if they haj 
seen the frog in the stone. ‘They declared thy 
they had not, but that they had seen it ley 
away froma piece of stone which had been new 
broken. They were asked if they had notice! 
any cavity in the stone in which the avim 
might have lived. They said they had not, ani 
had paid no regard to sucha thing. They wer 
then asked if they had preserved the stone ir 
which the animal was found. They replied thy 
it had been broken and removed, as they tod 
very little interest in the matter, and had thei 
work to attend to. After these and some fur. 
ther inquiries, the young gentleman declared 
that he was now satisfied that the whole affair 
was a delusion, and he at once abandoned th 
idea of giving it any further publicity. Nov 
had all the other cases of this sort been as care 
fully scrutinized as those now alluded to, ther 
is little cause to doubt that they would all have 
been fourd to be equally deceptive and unreal. 
But further, to say nothing of the utter im- 
probability of an animal living for thousands, 
some say willions, of years without air or food, 
do the discoveries of geology afford any coup- 
tenance to the common belief of the existence 
of frogs and toads in solid stone? The ven 
reverse of this is the case. The disclosures ¢! 
geology may be regarded as the strongest and 
most conclusive evidence against it, and ar 
amply sufficient, were there nothing else, to over- 
turn the popular doctrine, and to set the ques 
tion for ever at rest. It is the common report, that 
these animals are frequently discovered in the 
carbonifcrous system. For instance, one of the 
paragraphs inserted in the Duimsries Courier 
asserts that several frogs had recently been dis 
covered in the coal-works at Ingleton, 368 feet 
below the surface. Now it is a fact known to 
every geologist, that not a single specimen of 4 
fossil frog or toad has ever been found in the 
coal measures. When so many live frogs are 
said to be found, it is but reasonable to expett 
that skeletons of these animals would not be ut- 
common. But how stands the case? While im- 
pressions of various kinds of plants and fishes 
are abundant, both in carboniferous sandstone 
and limestone, nota single vestige of the remains 
or a frog or a toad has yet been discovered. The 
fact is, that after the keen and unwearied inves 
tigations of geologists for half a century, it has 
been ascertained that the first trace of an aniwal 
supposed to belong to the lizard kind, occurs in 
the new red sandstone, which is entirely a dif- 
ferent and a much later formation. In the lias 
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and oolite, still more recent formations, impres- 
sions of lizards are more distinctly observed, but 
none of them ure similar to the species of ani- 
mals which inhabit our globe at the present day, 
and least of all to any species of the frog or 
toad. Upon the whole, then, the conclusion is 
warranted, that the cases hitherto published of 
frogs and toads existing in solid stone, are 
founded on false and imperfect evidence, and are | 
utterly at variance with the most indubitable | 
facts of physiological and geological science.— 
Hogy’s Instructor. 


—- or -— 


ITEMS OF NEWS, 


Foreign News—Tue Exuipition Patace or 1862.— 
This structure is to exceed its illustrious predecessor 
in grandeur, in beauty of design, and elegance of 
finish. The main ball is to be 550 feet long, 250 feet 
wide, and 220 feet high. The picture galleries, built 
of brick, wiil be 2,300 feet ia length, 60 to 70 feet high, | 
and from 35 to 55 feet wide. The nave and transepts 
are to be 2,200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 100 feet | 
high. The sheds, and other necessary buildings, are 
planned on a corresponding scale. The whole work 
must be finished in lass than one year from the pre- 
sent time. The Guarantee Fund, which amounts in 
all to £350,000, is headed by that truly royal patron 
of the Arts and Sciences, the Prince Consort, for 
£10,000. Itis stated by competent authorities, that 
the entire structure will cost £250,000 or £1,000,000. | 
It is to be located at South Kensington. The building 
will be made suit«ble for permanently remaining on 
the site, and willinevery way outshine the Crystal 
Palace of 1851, or any other structure of modern 
times. A writer states that the great hall will contain 
acubical area more than ten times as large as that 
of the great transept of the Hyde Park building, and | 
that it would contain five of the centre transepts of 
the present Crystal Palace; its height will be un- 
paralleled. There is a vast space to be occupied by 
the world’s products its inventions, manufactures, 
and works of art. 

America will be allotted all the room she can 
creditably fill, and it is to be hoped that no time will 
be lost in making preparations for having the country 
well all the depirtments. Many 


| 
{ 
represented in 
manufacturers may profitably exbibit their goods to 
the millions that will be gathered here from all parts 
ofthe world. It is, however, the American inventors 
who will reap the richest harvest of profit and honor. 
There are a thousand inventions in use in America 
Which are practically unknown in Europe, that could 
form oae of the most attractive collections of the Ex- 
hibition, and the publicity thus g:ven them will amply 
reward the exhibitors. Aside from those directly in- 
terested in the Exhibition, we shall expect tens of 
thousands extra American visitors in 1862. It will 
be a good time for London and the Atlantic steamers. 
Even the Great Eastern will be able to find profitable 
employment during the Exhibition year.—London 
American. 


Russia.--It is stated that Russia is taking strong 
military measures to prevent any disturbing manifes- 
tations on the day of the abolition of serfdom. 

Russia is said to have proposed the conclusion of 
& treaty of commerce with Prussia and the Zollve- 
rein. 

The Crimea, with the exception of the upper parts 
of the districts of Simferopol, Theodosia, and Yalta, 
have become depopulated in consequence of the emi- 


- 


| by a steam engineof two-horse power. 


| and China, 5,467. 
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gration of Tartars into Turkey. A partof the widely- 
scattered population of the Steppes of Central Crimea 
have likewise received their passports, and will emi- 
grate in the spring. 

Great efforts are being made to effect a complete 
telegraphic communication between St. Petersburg 
and the Caucasus. Tiflis is already united to Poti by 
telegraphic wires. 


Exectric LigutinG In Parts.—The system of elec- 
tric lighting essayed on the Place du Carrousel promi- 
ses to be attended with perfect success. The appara- 
tus by which the immense volume of light is projec- 
ted from the Triumphal Arch is the invention of M. 
Serrin, and requires no human hand either to light or 
regulate the burners. The whole mechanism con- 
sists in the action of a balance weight, which sways 
from side to side with such perfect equilibrium that 
the production of light is even and constant. The 
two burners now exhibiting in the Place du Carrousel 
are fed by a magneto-electric apparatus established 
at some distance, the magnet receiving its propulsion 
The simple 
rotation of the magnet is sufficient to produce the 
necessary electricity for each apparatns. 


Immigration Sratistics.—The annual report of 
the number of passengers arriving in our ports from 
foreign countries has recently been submitted to Con- 
gress. The total number of arrivals during 1860 was 
179,469. Of these, 20,194 males, and 5,857 females, 
were persons born in the United States, who had tem- 
porarily sojourned abroad on errands of business, or 
travel and pleasure—leaving the actual number cf 
aliens who arrived here 153,640. 

The largest immigration was from Germany—viz : 
50,746; Ireland sent us 48,637; England, 13,001; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 14,513; Prussia 3,745 ; 
The Chinese were landed, we pre- 
sume, chicfly in San Francisco The total number of 
passengers arriving in the United States by sea from 
foreign countries, from 9th mo. 30, 1843, to 12th mo, 
31, 1860, was 4,386,441—of whom, probably, more 
than four millions were aliens, who intended to make 
this country their future home. Since December 1854 
the annual immigration bas in no year been equal to 
any of the five years preceding that period. The 
American excitement, a decline in the demand for 
foreign labor, and perhaps other causes arising out of 
an improved state of affairs in Europe, have operated 
as a decided check upon the influx of foreigners into 
our country.” 


PuorocraPHic I,LustraTions.—Accurate photo- 
graphs of a large number of old manuscripts of the 
seventh and ninth centuries, in the convents of Mount 
Athos, being copies of the Old and New Testaments, 
have been recently taken by General Serastianorr, 
and will shortly be made known to the literary and 
religious world. 


For tHe Biinp.—A new writing apparatus for the 
blind has been invented by the Rev. Mr. Warpiaw, of 
Scotland, originally for his own use. The hand and 
pen are kept at work on the same line, but the paper 
moves upward at the proper distance as each line is 
completed, by a slight touch from the left hand. 


HomesteaD Law.—A homestead law, which bas 
passed both branches of the Michigan Legislature do- 
nates to the actual settler eighty acres instead of for- 
ty acres, as under the old law. It alsothrows around 
the State new safeguards against imposition and spoil- 
ation. 


TeLeGrapus.—M. Verard de Sainte-Anne has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on telegriphs. He states that there 
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are 47,000 miles of telegraphs in the United States, 
which is far ahead of any other country both in the 
diffusion of the telegraph and of its use. He believes 
that the enormous trade with the East will justify the 
laying of a telegraphic cable from San Francisco to 
Japan, which, when connecting lines are completed, 
will place the principal cities of the world in constant 
and instantaneous intercommunication. In Japan, the 
lines have already been granted to a company, and 
one of them is in course of construction. New-Zealand 
is nuw in communication with Australia, Melbourne 
with Sidney, and Batavia with Singapore. The whole 
peninsula of India is now being covered with a net- 
work of telegraph wires connecting all its chief cities. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
dull—stock light—demand limited. There is a very 
limited shipping demand, the sales being mostly to 
the home trade, at $5 00a 5 123 per barrel for su- 

erfine; $5 25a 5 50 for extra; $5 62 a6 00 for extra 
amily and 6 25 a 6 75 for fancy lots. Very little doing 
iu Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at 
$3 50a 362}. The latter at $2 87} for Pennsylvania, 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat continues quite 
steady, and prices are rather firmer. Small sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 25 
a’ 128 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$135a145. Ryeis selling at68 cents. Corn is dull. 
Sales of dry new yellow at 56c. afloat, and at 55 in 
the cars. Old yellow is worth 58 a 58}$¢. Oats are 
Steady at 32} cents for Pennsylvania and 31 cents 
for Delaware. No sales of Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLoversEED is if good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at 4.75 a ‘$5 00 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth 
$3. Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 
ete a lad to assist in a Book Store. Ap- 

ply, in writing of the applicant, to T. E. Z., 
care of W. W. MOORE, Philadelphia. 
3d. mo. 23d. 





\]OTICE TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of the 
LN frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 
supply them with Plain Hats, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on band, and to have 
them made to order tor those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this par- 
ticular, we respectfully sclicit the custom of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 

Our Store is in. Third S'reet, low Arch, No. 41, 
East side. 7 

bem.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 

SMEDLEY BROS. 

3 mo. 23—3 mos. 

Peseuss see FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIP- 

TION, a new edition of the “ Letrers or Exias 
Hicks,” including his Essay on the Slavery of the Af- 
ricans and their descendants. 

The work will be comprised in an octavo volume of 
nbout 240 pages, printed on good paper, and neatly 
bound in muslin, at one dollar each, six copies for five 
dollars and forty cents, or twelve copies for nine dollars, 
payable on delivery. 

It will be ready for delivery by the first of Fifth 
Month. It is desirable that the subscription papers be 
returned as early as practicable, and those who wish 
to have them will please address the publisher, 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No.5 South Fifth Street. 
3d mo. 23—3t. Philadelphia. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—For 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. 


{’ ANTED,—A situation as teacher of the English 
\ branches and drawing; by @ young woman 
| graduate of the “N. Y. S. Normal School,” 
Address Box No. 21. 
Mount Kisco, Westchester Co. N. Y. 
3d mo, 16 2 t. 


YHARON FEMALE SEMINARY. The Spring term 

of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4th 

| mo., 1861, and continue in session five months. The 

| course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho. 

| rough English and Classical education. 

Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may 

be had on application to the Principals, Darby, P.O, 
or to Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 
Principals. 


3mo., 9—6t. 


| [‘ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
| s present School Term of the above Institution, 
| will open for Pupils of both Sexes,on 2nd day, the 
| 18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks, 
} Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars will 
| be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- 
, tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Tustructor. 
2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 


| {AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
| AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
| the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 
REFERFNCES, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer. 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, 8t. 





BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of & 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, addres# 


JANE HILLBorRN, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lst mo. 26.—2m. 


Merrihew d@ Thompson, Pr.s, Lodge st. 
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